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Notes from the Catacombs/ In “The Art of Sadao Watanabe,” Ann Brannen describes how the artist presented the 
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Dyrness talk about new ways of looking at modern art (p. 28). —Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


God Created the World by Imagination 


An invitation to becoming co-creators 


Nikolai Berdyaev 


What is of God in life is revealed in creative acts, in the creative life of the spirit, which 
penetrates even the life of nature. 

The most important task which the mind has to face is that of ceasing to objectify God, to 
give up thinking of God in naturalistic terms after the analogy of the things of this world and 
their relation with one another. God is a mystery but God is a mystery with whom it is possible 
to enter into communion. There is nothing of God in the dull and prosaic normality of the 
objective world order. It is only in a disruptive act which breaks through that commonplace 
normality that God is to be found. ... 

Creative power anticipates the transfiguration of the world. This is the meaning of art, of 
art of any kind. And creative power has an eschatological element in it. It is an end of this 
world and a beginning of the new world. The world is created not by God only, but also by 
humanity. Creation is a divine-human work. And the crowning point of world creation is the 
end of this world. The world must be turned into an image of beauty, it must be dissolved in 
creative ecstasy. 

The creative act is by its very nature ecstatic; it involves movement out beyond the 


boundaries; there is an act of transcendence in it. 


This meditation is excerpted from The Beginning and the End by N.A. Berdyaev. 
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Interview with Bill Dyrness 


Art, Eaith, and the World Community 
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Races 


william a.dyrness 


William A. Dyrness is a professor of theology and culture at Fuller Theological Seminary 
where he was dean of the School of Theology from 1990 to 2000. Before coming to Fuller he 
served as professor and president at New College Berkeley (1982-1990), professor and acting 
dean at Nairobi Evangelical Graduate School of Theology, and program director and co- 
founder of the Institute for Studies in Asian Church and Culture. He is the author of many 
books in a variety of fields, including theology and culture, apologetics, art, and global mis- 


sions. 


I believe that God is always at work in culture, wooing people in various 


ways. And the arts are one of the critical ways in which God tries to get our 


attention. 
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Radix: You earned a D. Théol. from 
the University of Strasbourg. (I re- 
member the magnificent purple 
and ermine robe you wore at New 
College graduations!) You then 
went on to get a second doctorate 
from the Free University of 
Amsterdam. During those years, 
you'd become friends with Hans 
Rookmaaker, a Dutch Art historian. 
Did that have something to do with 
your decision to study art history? 


Bill Dyrness: When I got my doc- 
torate from Strasbourg I tried in vain 
to get a job teaching, but no one 
knew what to do with someone 
specializing in theology and art 
(What is that anyway? Where would 
it fit into the curriculum?). [had been 
in touch with Rookmaaker earlier— 
so I sent him my dissertation on 
French artist Georges Rouault, and 
he pressed me to come up to do an- 
other doctorate with him, in art his- 
tory. 

Since no other options presented 
themselves, I accepted his offer to 
study at the Free University and my 
wife Grace and I packed up our 
things and took our infant daughter 
to Amsterdam. I felt knowledge of art 
history would be important to more 
fully understand the art I was study- 
ing. 

I finished my doctorandus there— 


which is more like the ABD here in 


the US, though it does qualify you to 
teach in Holland. And I was work- 
ing on my dissertation proposal on 
symbolism in modern art when 
Rookmaaker died suddenly. Since 
neither his successor nor anyone else 
at the Free University was interested 
in what I was working on, I never 
finished that work. 

Incidentally, I have often thought 
since then that Rookmaaker was in- 
terested in my topic because it would 
push him to consider things that he 
hadn’t in his Modern Art and the Death 
of the Culture. I always felt he had a 
keen sense of the symbolic and non- 


representational factors in art, but 
this did not come through very 
much in his classic book. 


Radix: I’m wondering if you share 
(or shared) Rookmaaker’s view 
about modern art being a sign of 
the culture’s decline. 


Dyrness: I suppose we all shared 
that view at the time, though sub- 
sequently many of us have come 
to feel it was an oversimplified 
reading of the culture. We need to 
remember that when it appeared 
in 1970 it was a pioneering at- 
tempt to think in Christian ways 
about this important part of life, 
so we were all excited about it. 
Declinist narratives were not un- 
common at the time. What with the 
Vietnam War and the Civil Rights 
Movement, this was a very unset- 
tling time in American history. 
Currently, Jonathan Anderson, 
an artist and professor at Biola Uni- 
versity, and I are readdressing 
Rookmaaker’s work in what we are 
calling Modern Art and the Life of a 
Culture, to be published by 
InterVarsity next year. We want to 
recognize what was good in 
Rookmaaker’s work, but reread the 
history of high modernism to show 
ways in which religion was very 
much in evidence at critical turns, 
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and how theological ques- 
tions were in fact being raised, 
whether or not this was al- 
ways recognized by the art- 
ists. 


Radix: A few years back, 
many were decrying post- 
modernism’s relativism as 
undermining Christian faith. 
But you argued that post- 
modernism actually created a 
better environment for evan- 
gelism than did modernism. 
Do you think this is still true? 


Dyrness: This connects with 
the way I began rethinking 
Rookmaaker’s thesis. Basi- 
cally, I believe that God is al- 
ways at work in culture, woo- 
ing people in various ways. 
And the arts are one of the 
critical ways in which God 
tries to get our attention— 
something like C. 5S. Lewis’s 
point that suffering can be 
“God's megaphone.” This is 
the major theme of my Poetic 
Theology book. 

For better or worse, the post-mod- 
ern (or hypermodern) situation, 
where we find ourselves, is what we 
have to deal with. As I tell my stu- 
dents, this represents the “facts on 
the ground.” So there is no sense try- 
ing to say how much better things 
were during some other period— 
whether medieval, Reformation, 
early or late modern, they all have 
their proponents. This is who and 
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POETIC THEOLOGY 


where we are today, so we had bet- 
ter find out where God is at work and 
be busy there. 


Radix: When I reviewed the recent 
CIVA (Christians in the Visual Arts) 
Art of the Cross exhibit, I quoted from 
your enormously influential book 
Rouault, A Vision of Suffering and Sal- 
vation: 


“Rouault emphasized the sufferings 


William A. Dyrness 


more than the death of Christ. 
And he did so for a very im- 
portant reason: to make the 
presence of Christ at once more 
relevant and more all-pervad- 
ing with respect to the human 
situation. It was the misery and 
loneliness of man that was 
Rouault’s personal and Chris- 
tian starting point...” 


How did immersing your- 
self in Rouault’s work affect 
you? 


Dyrness: Studying Rouault’s 
work was spiritually enrich- 
ing for Grace and me. We al- 
ways remember the major 
Rouault retrospective in Paris 
in 1971 (curated by Michel 
Hoog, who was on my com- 
mittee in Strasbourg). 

As we saw Rouault’s works 
that we had previously seen 
only in reproduction, espe- 
cially his later oils, we had 
tears in our eyes. The deep 
identification with human 

suffering, the presence of Christ usu- 
ally in the center, was deeply mov- 
ing. 

I can’t imagine an area of study 
that would have been more enrich- 
ing. 


Radix: Although you are a scholar 
thoroughly steeped in the Reformed 
tradition your first book was about a 
French Catholic artist. What initially 
drew you to Rouault? 


Studying Rouault’s work was spiritually enriching ... The deep 


identification with human suffering, the presence of Christ usually 


in the center, was deeply moving. 
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Dyrness: In the late 1960s, wanting 
to study an artist who had been in- 
fluenced by faith in the contempo- 
rary period did not leave one with 
many options. In the event, I chose 
between Picasso (to look into the in- 
fluence of his conservative Spanish 
Catholic background—something 
incidentally that someone still needs 
to do) and Rouault, who was the 
only really important artist of faith. 

I didn’t know of any “Reformed” 
artists to study. I have always been 
grateful I didn’t choose Picasso. (In- 
terestingly, Rouault was generally 
recognized at that time as one of the 
half dozen major French artists in 
the first half of the century; though 
his reputation has declined since 
then, I think that is changing again 
in recent years). 


Radix: Recently, you've been writ- 
ing on the “Protestant imagination.” 
When I think about the Christian 
imagination I don’t immediately 
think of the Protestant tradition. 
Historically, reformers destroyed 
and defaced church images, be- 
cause they viewed images as idola- 
trous. 


Dyrness: I generally shared that 
view until when, after stepping 
down as dean at Fuller, I decided to 
look into the “Christian imagina- 
tion” in some detail. I discovered 
that while there was some icono- 
clasm in the Protestant tradition, 


there developed an alternative imagi- 
nation that had a great impact on 
culture, and continues to do so. 

Though focused on the Word 
rather than visual imagery, it did en- 
courage a wide variety of literature 
and even forms of visual culture— 
from architecture to gardening and 
grave stones. So, in spite of the icono- 
clastic temperament, what resulted 
was less a suppression than an al- 
ternative aesthetic imagination that 
was characterized by order and sim- 
plicity. 

I especially celebrate the part of 
the tradition represented by John 
Cotton and Jonathan Edwards, who 
promoted a more affective and less 
rational form of Calvinism. I ex- 
plored this in my 2004 book, Re- 
formed Theology and Visual Culture. 


Radix: Were there periods of history 
when a “Protestant imagination” 
flourished? 


Dyrness: Yes, particularly in 17th 
century Holland, England, and Pu- 
ritan America up through the First 
Great Awakening. But its impact is 
still evident in things like our Ameri- 
can pragmatism and even the logo- 
centric focus of our public school 
curricula: reading, writing, and 
‘rithmatic. 


Radix: You’ve been on theological 
faculties in both Manila and Nairobi. 
Did those teaching experiences on 


other continents shape or challenge 
your faith? 


Dyrness: They continue to impact 
me deeply. In fact, I’ve developed 
what amounts to a parallel interest, 
alongside art and theology, in glo- 
bal theology. It is the subject of a 
book Iam co-authoring witha Hon- 
duran American colleague, Oscar 
Garcia-Johnson. 

It has become clear to me that theo- 
logical conversation in the West has 
suffered by isolating itself from al- 
ternative ways of thinking and read- 
ing Scripture. Mainline theology is 
still dominated by Western perspec- 
tives and the hubris that we know 
best how to read Scripture. This 
needs to change. 


Radix: What should American 
Christians be especially attuned to 
hearing from the global church right 
now? 


Dyrness: The most important thing 
we can learn from the global church 
is that all theological reflection is 
comparative. We only really know 
what “we” believe when we sit 
down with other Christians and lis- 
ten to their take on Scripture and the 
Christian faith. I even think this is 
true concerning our engagement 
with followers of other faiths: we 
only know what it means to be Chris- 
tian when we see how different this 
path is from other paths. 
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Beauty and Faith: 
The Art of Sadao Watanabe 


Ann P. Brannen 


Triumphal Entry 


“I feel it is my mission to create Christian art for the Japanese people.” 
Those are the words of a gifted Japanese artist, Sadao Watanabe, whose prints are finding their 
way not only into the Christian homes and churches of his own country but into top galleries 


in the United States like New York’s Museum of Modern Art. 
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One of Watanabe’s favorite subjects for printmaking was that of Pentecost, 


when all heard the message of the great things God had done, each person 


in their own language. Art also is language. 


His entry in an exhibition of con- 
temporary Japanese prints held in 
New York won first prize. When 
James Michener was preparing a 
book of 10 original Japanese prints, 
Watanabe’s head of Christ was one 
of those chosen from hundreds of 
entries. Such achievement is even 
more impressive when one realizes 
the keen competition that exists 
among Japan’s art-oriented people. 
Tokyo alone boasts 25,000 profes- 
sional artists. 

Success and recognition seem to 
lie lightly on Watanabe’s shoulders, 
however. His first concern, his moti- 
vation, is to create Christian art for 
his people. Not only Christian art, 
but Christianity itself has had an 
uphill climb in Japan. 

Today, four centuries after Chris- 
tianity was introduced by Jesuit mis- 
sionary Francis Xavier, and 100 
years after the first Protestant mis- 
sionaries arrived, less than one per 
cent of Japan’s population is Chris- 
tian. From the early days come he- 
roic tales of martyrdom and faith in 
the face of bitter persecution, but by 
1638 Christianity had virtually dis- 
appeared from the islands, and the 
chapter seemed closed. Japan sun- 
dered her tenuous ties with the West 


and all it represented. It was not un- 
til the mid-1800s, two and one-half 
centuries later, that the doors re- 
opened and the old edicts prohibit- 
ing Christianity were erased from 
the books. 

When Christianity returned, it 
was still an alien cult and Christ 
was still a foreign god, a fair-skinned 
Aryan, an import, an outsider. That 
is true to a certain degree in all “mis- 
sionary lands.” To become Christian 
in those countries one had to forsake 
one’s own traditional religion (Bud- 
dhism or Shintoism in Japan) and 
all that was tied to it in art, architec- 
ture, music, and dance. 

Often converts to Christianity 
became, culturally speaking, people 
without a country. They had to “find 
a home” in western cultural forms. 
Sadly, an African priest once re- 
marked that for a Bantu to be a Chris- 
tian was to behave like a white man. 

Until recent years Christianity 
has been mediated by men and 
women who for the most part were 
not deeply interested in local culture. 
They had one purpose: to sow and 
nurture the faith. Almost never did 
they come to a real appreciation of 
the culture of the lands where they 
ministered. 


Watanabe speaks gently of those 
missionaries:”“They were fine 
people, but their emphasis was the- 
ology. There seems to have been even 
a certain suspicion of too strong an 
interest in beauty, and we now feel 
our artistic poverty very acutely.” 
Poverty it has been. 

A religion divorced from culture, 
without expression in a people’s art, 
is almost unknown. But in Japan 
there has been practically no Chris- 
tian art except the western form or 
westernized art—until the last 50 
years. “There must be something 
which more nearly fits the sentiments 
of the Japanese,”” Watanabe says. 
“My task is to stand within the artis- 
tic tradition of Japan ... Theology will 
not take deep root in the Japanese 
soil if it is merely an import.” 

Thus, in his homeland the artist 
works to reverse the old direction. 
One of his favorite subjects for 
printmaking was that of Pentecost, 
when all heard the message of the 
great things God had done, each per- 
son in their own language. Art also 
is language, Watanabe says. He 
wants people to hear about Chris- 
tianity in their own idiom and ac- 
cent. 

Watanabe was not born into 
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Christianity, but he was born into 
art. In a country where artistic tal- 
ent is looked on as a great gift, his 
parents encouraged him. Looking 
back on his childhood he says, “I 
always had something in my hand 
with which to express what I felt and 
saw.” When he was 10, his father 
died and the son went to work, drift- 
ing from job to job. 

Along the way, at the age of 17, 
he embraced Christianity. At 22, he 
moved into the home of a dyer and 
became his apprentice. He married, 
had two children, and lived in a 
modest four-room house in the heart 
of Tokyo, and was a church mem- 
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ber. [Watanabe died in 1996.] His 
wife and his mother were of the old 
Japan. They wore kimonos and 
bowed to guests. Mrs. Watanabe 
helped her husband in the mechan- 
ics of his craft. 


Watanabe expresses his per- 
sonal and artistic creed this way, “I 
love beauty and when I became a 
Christian my life changed. What has 
led me on is my faith ... | work ina 
spirit of reverence.” “Genuine faith 
should naturally be deeply rooted in 
the world of beauty, and profound 
faith will inevitably assume the form 
of profound beauty. We should be 
receptive, not assertive. My artistic 


Pentecost 


work can be accomplished only if I 
am willing to accept the grace of na- 
ture: s 

It was at the dyer’s home that 
Watanabe found his calling. He was 
overwhelmed by the beauty of the 
masterpieces in dyed fabric.He 
vowed that he would devote himself 
to perpetuating that ancient art, at 
that time in decline in Japan. He had 
already made another vow at the 
same time he became a Christian: 
that he would devote all his talent to 
the cause of Christ. 

Now, with the dyer, he had 
found his medium, the old art of 
katazome. Katazome means “dyeing 


Watanabe expresses his personal and artistic creed this way. “I love beauty and 


when I became a Christian my life changed. What has led me on is my faith. . . 


I work in a spirit of reverence.” 


through a pattern.” It is an art that is 
hundreds of years old, with its roots 
in an Okinawan craft. Essentially a 
textile art, it had been adapted to rice 
paper. Its great charm and challenge 
is that results can never be foreseen. 
There is always the element of 
surprise—not chance, but surprise. 
Watanabe says, “A picture has 
worth only to the extent that some- 
thing more emerges than what one 
had been able to imagine.” 
Katazome is based on applying a 
resist paste through a stencil. For 
paints, Watanabe used natural min- 
eral and vegetable pigments; for pa- 
per, special sheets made from the 
bark of a mulberry tree. Often he 
crumpled the paper gently, then 
smoothed it out, because the surface 
texture is important to the print. From 
those materials, which are cut, 
pasted, dyed, and dried, emerged a 
folio of pictures that is deceptively 
simple; winsome, yet vigorous. 

In their strong decorative pattern, 
they suggest folk art, like the Bengali 
painting of eastern India. They also 
bring to mind medieval woodcuts 
and cathedral sculpture. Their aim 
is basically the same as that of the 
middle ages: to teach, inspire, per- 
suade. Their method is also the same: 
to couch the divine in warm, earthy 
terms that make the gospel credible 


and possible for common people to 
live out. 

There could be a zoo for all the 
engaging animals Watanabe has 
captured with scissors, brush, and 
paint. From the Ark he creates a sad- 
eyed cow contemplating the sea bil- 
lows, an inquisitive squirrel poking 
its head out from under the roof, a 
dove on swift wings bringing back 
an Olive twig. 

From Christ and the disciples 
Watanabe depicts humility, a small 
grey donkey overpowered by giant 
flowers and birds. From the parable 
of the vineyard, two birds conniving 
to carry off a bunch of grapes. And 
from Christ and the demoniac, a 
quintet of disgruntled pigs hurtling 
down the hillside and somersault- 
ing into the sea. 

The Japanese must look at 
Watanabe’s prints with appreciation 
for the touches that belong particu- 
larly to them: the robes of the Wise 
Men, like the familiar ones of their 
priests; the crane flying along the 
sky; the abundant chrysanthemums; 
the branch of a plum tree in full 
bloom. 

But they, and westerners too, find 
themselves touched by qualities that 
reach deeper: the integrity of feel- 
ing; the delineation of joy, tender- 
ness, and exultation caught in a few 


eloquent lines; the artist’s own lu- 
minous faith. 

In the end, Watanabe speaks not 
only the language of Japan but the 
language of all. He makes acommon 
appeal for one church, one Christian 
people, one undivided Christ. He 
reaches beyond the mission he set 
for himself—ministry to the Japanese 
people-to a ministry of the world. 
Genuine faith should naturally be 
deeply rooted in the world of beauty, 
and profound faith will inevitably 
assume the form of beauty. From 
Sadao Watanabe we receive both 
beauty and faith. 


Ann Brannen lived and worked in Ja- 
pan for 30 years. She was a missionary 
and served as an advisor and counselor 
to International Christian University in 
Tokyo. She was chairperson of the an- 
nual College Women’s Association Print 
Show in Tokyo. (This article was origi- 
nally published in Radix 13:5. It has been 
updated for reprinting.) 


For information about the upcoming 
CIVA Watanabe exhibit and lecture by 
Bill Dyrness at First Presbyterian 
Church of Berkeley, please go to 
www.fpcberkeley.org./exhibit. (Co- 
sponsored by FPCB and New College 
Berkeley.) 
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Seeing Jesus through 
Fast Asian Eyes 


Russell Yee 


This past Hiroshima Day, August 6th, I visited Chicago’s Hyde Park Union Church (American Baptist / 
United Church of Christ). The first thing I noticed were 1,000 red origami cranes hanging throughout the 
worship space. Earlier that day, only two blocks away, Id visited the 1967 monumental bronze sculpture 
“Nuclear Energy” by Henry Moore. It stands where Enrico Fermi and his Manhattan Project team built the 


first man-made nuclear reactor only 32 months before the Enola Gay flew on its fateful mission over Japan. 
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The Gospel is good news for everyone in every culture, without 


having to abandon those cultures. The Body of Christ is incarnate 


in people of all different ancestries, nationalities, complexions, 


histories, and customs. 


As University of Chicago students 

walked by dressed for summer 
classes, I thought of Fukushima and 
of global warming, of friends at 
Lawrence Livermore Lab and of 
President Obama’s nuclear launch 
codes. Later, looking through flying 
cranes to see praise song lyrics pro- 
jected on screen, we sang of God’s 
faithfulness and care. In all this I felt 
a sense of place and belonging. Al- 
though I’ve only been a visitor to 
Chicago, I’m an American, an aca- 
demic, someone of East Asian ances- 
try, and a Christian. Even as a visi- 
tor that day, the story of that place 
was part of my story. 

Jesus came to the Samaritan 
woman at her own well. The Holy 
Spirit came to Cornelius of the Ital- 
ian Regiment in his own home. Af- 
ter the Jerusalem Council’s auda- 
cious embrace of Gentile ways, and 
the Reformation’s later insistence on 
vernacular languages and forms, 
Christian worship has (in principle 
if not often in practice) drawn from 
the particular story and practices of 
actual worshippers in their own 
times and places. 

The Gospel is good news for ev- 
eryone in every culture, without hav- 
ing to abandon those cultures. The 
Body of Christ is incarnate in people 
of all different ancestries, nationali- 
ties, complexions, histories, and cus- 
toms. 

We largely take for granted this 
process of cultural incarnation. For 
instance, the use of purple grape 
juice at the Lord’s Table in so many 


American Protestant churches has 
become fully embedded—if not sac- 
rosanct!—It’s now almost a century 
and a half after Methodist temper- 
ance worker Thomas Bramwell 
Welch’s first application of Louis 
Pasteur’s discoveries to the process- 
ing of grape juice. Welch’s cultiva- 
tion of the Concord grape variety V. 
labrusca (different from the historic 
V. vinifera Mediterranean wine 
grape), his production and sales of 
grape juice products, and his tireless 
zeal for “the fruit of the vine, not the 
cup of devils” were all specifically 
modern, American developments. At 
the Last Supper, Jesus could have 
performed a time-travel miracle and 
served some 1890 vintage Dr. 
Welch’s Unfermented Wine. Instead, 
all indications are that Jesus served 
the common dilute wine of his own 
time and place. 

In my biculturality as a third-gen- 
eration Asian American, questions 
of time and place have particular 
complexities. But exploring that iden- 
tity has yielded some precious gifts. 
A few years ago I took part in the 
third national Southeast Asian Lead- 
ership Summit in San Jose, Califor- 
nia. The theme was “Deeper Roots, 
Stronger Shoots,” giving particular 
attention to our roots in ancestral 
cultures and in family experiences 
and journeys. 

For the final worship service, I 
was tasked with setting the Com- 
munion table. With only a small 
window of time in which to work, I 
rushed out to the local 99 Ranch 


Market (part of the big chain of Cali- 
fornia-based pan-Asian supermar- 
kets). There I found loaves of sliced 
bread, all matched in size and shape 
but all different. I bought coconut, 
taro (purple!), and red bean breads. 
For the cup I chose some tropical fruit 
juices. And then I only needed one 
more thing: some purple grape juice 
(which I always try to include when 
setting out other types of drink for 
the cup, because some worshippers 
just don’t feel right partaking of any- 
thing else at the Lord’s Table). 

Now, at 99 Ranch Market, where 
would you find purple grape juice? I 
was half-hoping they didn’t carry it 
at all, just to make the cross-cultural 
point. But then I found the Welch’s— 
not in the main beverage aisle, but 
next to the Coke, 7-Up, and other 
western beverages. There in the aisles 
of 99 Ranch Market in San Jose I was 
literally navigating a cultural border, 
precisely while gathering food and 
drink for Communion. 

While there I also bought a small 
bag of rice, thinking about decora- 
tively sprinkling the grains on the 
Communion table. We spread a gor- 
geous blue Cambodian tablecloth 
covered with happy rows of embroi- 
dered gold elephants on the table. 
Then I arranged the breads and juices 
I had brought, along with flowers, 
and some art pieces. We needed a 
cross but I hadn’t brought anything 
to make one. Ina moment of hurried 
inspiration, I took the uncooked rice, 
poured a cup or two onto the center 
of the table, and shaped the grains 
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into a cross. It was perfect: Jesus, the 
Rice of Life. (Later, an older pastor 
who travels regularly to a country 
where Christianity is persecuted 
was checking it out and said, “Hey, 
this is a great idea, a rice cross—so 
if the police show up we can just scat- 
ter it and they won’t know we were 
worshipping!”) 

It was dress-up night and folks 
wore the kinds of outfits that show 
up for big Southeast Asian family 
weddings and other celebrations. 
Some of the men chose to don South- 
east Asian peasant outfits to add to 
the fun. The moment came when I 
shared some words about the Com- 
munion setting. “Jesus is too beauti- 
ful to be expressed by just one cul- 
ture, or by just a majority culture. 
Jesus does not ask you to understand 
a foreign culture for you to meet him.” 
People came up, knelt, lingered, cried, 
prostrated themselves, prayed, 
bowed, wept, partook. I knelt and 
prayed, rubbing some of the grains 
of rice between my palms. 

Among the last to partake was a 
Hmong American young adult 
woman who was one of the confer- 
ence leaders. She was resplendently 
dressed, head to (barefoot) toes, in 
beautifully full Hmong glory: a vivid 
multihued red skirt, shiny embroi- 
dered blue and silver top, long black 
sash, festive headdress, multiple 
necklaces, and other adornments. She 
knelt at the table praying, palms up, 
head bobbing. She was crying. I was 
there at the table with her. She asked 
for the mango juice, and I served her, 
saying “The blood of Christ.” 
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Unplanned, she got up, walked 
to the front and center and began to 
dance, with gestures and move- 
ments from her heart, her people, her 
ancestral culture, her war-ham- 
mered, fading away, minority way. 
Though forced migrationed, ig- 
nored, misunderstood, patronized, 
paternalized, objectified, mispro- 
nounced, mocked, invisible, clum- 
sily-resettled, dismissed, neglected, 
her way is yet admired, preserved, 
treasured, absolutely beautiful, and 
completely precious. 

She cried and danced, finding 
this place and occasion where she 
could connect her Christian faith 
with her identity as a Hmong 
American woman. She danced and 
danced, with everything inside her 
dancing before the Lord. 

Later, she shared, “The Lord 
was asking me to worship Him in 
my Hmongness: to Hmong dance 
for Him... A good friend prayed for 
me and the first thing that came out 


of his mouth was: ‘Worship Him 
with all of who you are.’ That broke 
me. I thought, “How could I with- 
hold my worship from the Lord?” 
She did not withhold, and her of- 
fering to the Lord became a true and 
beautiful gift to everyone there. 

But what form will that cultural 
self-offering take for her children, 
and their children? (To add to the 
variables, she went on to marry 
someone of a different race.) It is not 
as if true self-offerings forever con- 
sist of preserved or recovered an- 

cestral cultures. There is no quantum 
or species of cultural authenticity 
(whatever that is) that guarantees 
such moments. 

My own sense of grateful shared 
identity with this Hmong American 
sister was the product of quite an 
intricate and mixed story of Ameri- 
can race relations, of the American 
war in Vietnam and later regional 
conflicts, of voluntary and involun- 
tary migrations, of California demo- 
graphics, and of my personal jour- 
ney of church homes and ministry 
involvements. When I was boy grow- 
ing up in Oakland as a third-gen- 
eration Chinese American, there was 
no way one could have predicted 
such a Hmong American moment 
would become part of my story. 

I love artist Sadao Watanabe’s 
gospel prints and am very glad for 
the ongoing, worldwide apprecia- 
tion they garner. His mastery of Japa- 
nese printmaking, his folk-art aes- 
thetic, his deep grasp of Jesus’ life 
and ministry, and his own life story 
and faith journey are gifts to treasure. 


When we are in a place of weakness and emptiness, we need to make our 


way to the empty tomb and learn to grow in new life and strength. 


And, yes, part of me is specifically 
grateful that that I can claim him as 
a racial kinsman. As an American 
racial minority person, it means 
something to me that someone who 
looked like my relatives created such 
beautiful and powerful expressions 
of our shared Christian faith. (Iam 
here conflating Japanese and Chi- 
nese ancestries perhaps too readily, 
but that would be a long and differ- 
ent discussion to sort out, includ- 
ing some intriguing footnotes in my 
own family tree.) [am proud—I hope 
in an innocent and proper way— 
that through Watanabe’s work we 
all get to see Jesus through East 
Asian eyes. 

But claiming Watanabe as a 
kinsman is also risky because I am 
not a Japanese national, or an im- 
migrant from Asia (I have only been 
there as an American tourist). |am 
not a foreigner of any flavor what- 
soever. I am an American. I can’t 
even order convincingly in a 
Chinatown restaurant. So there is 
a sense in which Watanabe’s work 
is just as foreign to me as to some- 
one whose ancestry and culture are 
entirely non-Asian. To me he is both 
one of “us” (of East Asian stock, 
black hair and brown eyes, shaped 
by our long histories with Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism, Christianity- 
from-the-West, and so forth) and 
also one of “them” (across-the-Pa- 
cific foreign Asians). On one level I 
very much want to be associated 
with him; on another I don’t want 
to be confused with him. 

If this seems tangled and per- 


haps even contradictory, that’s the 
point. Bicultural identity is an on- 
going experience of the tension W. 
E. B. Du Bois called “double con- 
sciousness,” of simply wanting to 
be unselfconsciously myself, but 
also having to consciously factor in 
my otherness as perceived by oth- 
ers. To add to the predicament, 
Asian American identity is still very 
early in its formation, like a teenager 
still searching for a first sense of self, 
voice, story, and place in the world. 
So half of the bicultural equation is 
not really in place yet. 

I am inspired by Black Baptist 
worship, with distant roots in West 
African cultures but fundamentally 
an expression of the African Ameri- 
can experience from Jamestown to 
the Emancipation Proclamation, 
from the March on Washington to 
protests in Ferguson, Missouri. 

I am inspired by Native Ameri- 
can intertribal Pow Wow culture as 
it has developed since the 1970s, 
drawing from ancestral tribal roots 
but synthesizing them into some- 
thing quite blended, shared, and 
new. My hope is that in due time 
Asian American culture generally 
and Asian American Christian cul- 
ture specifically will grow and ma- 
ture as an unmistakable child of this 
American soil. 

In writing about culture and 
worship, Eric H. F. Law helpfully 
reminds us that the Christian life re- 
volves around two centers: the cross 
and the empty tomb. The cross is 
about relinquishing and dying to 
self. The empty tomb is about resur- 


recting and embracing new life. We 
move from one center to the other and 
then back again. When we are in a 
place of established strength, we 
need to move towards the cross and 
learn to die and let go. When we are 
in a place of weakness and empti- 
ness, we need to make our way to 
the empty tomb and learn to grow in 
new life and strength. 

Generally speaking, majority- 
culture expressions of faith and wor- 
ship need movement toward the 
cross, while minority and especially 
nascent forms of faith and worship 
(such as Asian American forms) 
need movement toward the empty 
tomb. 

Watanabe’s art certainly helps in 
that latter movement, both in his na- 
tive Japan and also here and around 
the world. His art helps more people 
believe that Jesus really does want 
to meet them in their very own homes 
and enter into their stories—that 
their lives and cultures are the very 
places where new life can begin. 
Watanabe’s art helps more people 
believe that this same Jesus can also 
make their own lives and journeys a 
beautiful and needed gift to the 
world. 


Russell Yee teaches at Fuller Northern 
California (Menlo Park) in the areas of 
worship and pastoral theology, and has 
been an adjunct professor at numerous 
other seminaries. Part of this essay is 
adapted from Chapter 6 of his book 
Worship on the Way: Exploring Asian North 
American Christian Experience (Valley 
Forge: Judson Press, 2012). 
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Brian Volck, Flesh Becomes Word 
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Landays from Contemporary Afghanistan 
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There is a rich reward to be found in poetry if time and attention are 


given, if a poem is read, aloud, often, carefully, in a kind of immersion 


mode, so that the work can reveal itself. 


Something quite wonderful is hap- 
pening in the world of faith-based 
literary poetry. We’re not talking 
here about sentimental “religious po- 
etry,” but creative work that reflects 
the largeness of the Creator’s vision 
in imaginatively original ways. 
In the last several years, Cascade 
Books (a subsidiary of Wipf and 
Stock Publishers), has released 
a series of poetry volumes by 
leading Christian poets in North 
America. 

This Poiema Poetry Series is 
significant not just because the 
work of writers such as Paul 
Mariani, Robert Cording, Sydney 
Lea, Julie L. Moore, Barbara 
Crooker and others have thus 
been made available to the 
thoughtful reading public, but 
because the publishers have new 
confidence in the worth of po- 
etry as a genre. They have sensed 
a hunger for the wider dimen- 
sion that good poetry can give 
us. 

For too long poetry has been 
the stepdaughter of the creative 
writing world. Fiction has al- 
ways been popular. Memoirs 


abound, along with multiple ex- 
amples of creative nonfiction, essays, 
biographies. But now, under the 
careful and visionary editing of Ca- 
nadian poet D. S. Martin, these vol- 
umes of new poetry are being shaped 
and designed to high literary stan- 


dards and are getting reviewed in the 
best journals. Martin’s own book of 
poems, Conspiracy of Light, based on 
the life of C. S. Lewis, is part of the 
series. From the editing he did on my 
own new addition to the series, 
Scape, |can attest to Martin’s needle- 
sharp eye for line breaks, punc- 
tuation (or not), and flow. 

Of course, publication is 
just the first half of the poetry 
equation. What is still needed 
is a crew of participatory read- 
ers who will receive this gift in 
the spirit of generosity in which 
it was given. There is a rich re- 
ward to be found in poetry if 
time and attention are given, if 
a poem is read, aloud, often, 
carefully, in a kind of immer- 
sion mode, so that the work can 
reveal itself. Its economy—its 
imprint on the page, briefer 
than for prose—is one of 
poetry’s many virtues. 

For many years the editors 
of Radix have done their part 
in selecting a high level of po- 
etry and making it available. 
For more than a quarter of a 
century they have been saying, 
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“Here, take a look at this! It’s worth 
printing and ingesting; now, here’s 
an enjoyable and satisfying meal of 
metaphor and music!” 

Poet and professor emeritus of 
Writing at Houghton College John 
(Jack) Leax has been a contributor 
to Radix over the years. Jack has been 
writing continuously and percep- 
tively for as long as I’ve known him— 
which is many decades. His under- 
stated humor and penetrating sense 
of divine grace and revelation 
have persisted and are clearly 
evident in his new offering, Re- 
membering Jesus, in the Poiema 
Series. 

Each of the “sonnets and 
songs” in this volume is ap- 
pended to a Scripture reference 
and thus acts as crisp yet pen- 
etrating biblical commentary, 
leading us deeper into the 
events of the New Testament 
that reflect Jesus’s ministry. I 
am moved by the way Leax’s 
Christian imagination reads 
beyond the surface facts of the 
text. 

In the story of Jesus’s en- 
counter with the Samaritan 
woman, who tells her story 
back in her town, he imagines 
the response of “the sixth 
man” who is not her husband. 
In another poem Leax talks of 
“the sudden bright emptiness” 
that enters the demoniac from 
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whom Jesus has expelled all those 


demons. And after the announce- 


ment of the birth of John the Baptist, 
the priest Zacharias says: “Elizabeth 
became my voice when all/my 
praise was silence. . .[ became a sign 
of grace Elizabeth conceived.” 
Robert Siegel, another long-time 
poet friend whose recent death many 
of us continue to mourn, was able, 
during his final illness, to pull to- 
gether an amazing collection of po- 


Hannah faith Notesa 


ems, Within This Tree of Bones, which 
celebrates the life of the spirit inhab- 
iting the human body. 

It’s a retrospective volume in the 
Poiema Series that includes sections 
on the human condition, the disclo- 
sure of God through nature, and the 
revelation of God through Scripture. 
This offering caps a lifetime of dis- 
tinguished teaching and writing— 
science fiction, young adult novels, 
the outpourings of a life devoted 
to language and literature. Bob 
received a multitude of awards 
and taught at many distin- 
guished universities, including 
Princeton, Dartmouth, U. of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee, and 
Wheaton. 

Early on, a poem of his, 
“Rinsed with Gold, Endless, 
Walking the Fields,” produced 
in me the required frisson and 
captured me with its sense of the 
bright transcendence that enve- 
lopes and illuminates a poet in 
nature. Siegel talked of “light be- 
ing released on paper’”—the 
transformation of ideas and im- 
ages into fresh realities as they 
are written and reach out to 
touch us. In A Pentecost of Finches, 
I find his attention to small crea- 
tures—an inchworm, a deer tick, 
a slug—endearing and heart- 
warming. His poetry stimulates 
my Own new writing in a way 
few other writers will. I find in 


Siegel talked of “light being released on paper”—the transformation of 


ideas and images into fresh realities as they are written and reach out to 


touch us. 


his verses a kinship at an almost 
transcendent level. 

Here are lines from one of his fi- 
nal poems, “Matins,” written shortly 
before his death from cancer: “While 
day clutches at my pulse/to inject 
the usual anesthetic,/now, Christ, 
stimulate my heart,/transfuse your 
blood to fortify my own./Let no light 
upon these sheets/diminish, Lord, 
before I feel you/burst inward like a 
finch/to nest and sing within this 
tree of bones.” 

One footnote: Both Jack Leax and 
Bob Siegel could see from only 
one eye. But it seemed that be- 
tween them and their two eyes 
they could see more than most 
two-eyed observers. 

I want to mention one more 
outstanding book of poems in the 
Poiema series, Tania Runyan’s 
Second Sky. Tania is a new friend, 
with a quirky, idiosyncratic voice 
that sometimes says outrageous 
things and then proves them to 
be the stuff of profound wisdom. 
As the editor of Relief Journal, she 
is influencing a new generation 
of poets. Second Sky presents a 
rigorous hermeneutic of Paul the 
Apostle’s life and writings— 
what have been called “steely en- 
counters with the living God” — 
in the life of asuburban wife and 
mother. In “Put on the New Self” 
she describes an ordinary day: 
“No martyrdom here, no preach- 


ing in the streets,/though tomorrow 
I might plant another bag of daffo- 
dils/so in April I can kneel in the 
gold/and thank All Things New 
once more.” She describes a roller 
coaster ride: “...the right hand of God 
pressing against my shoulder har- 
ness/as I corkscrew through the 
sky /and scream, his good and faith- 
ful fool.” She is not averse to using 
words and sounds that grate against 
the ear but leave an impression vivid 
enough to reverberate. 


Runyan has also published an 
experiment of sorts, How to Read a 
Poem, an instructional guide that 
gently accompanies novice readers 
through their early encounters with 
poems—suggesting what to look for 
in words ona page, how to hear the 
sounds that are represented by black 
marks on white paper, what the poet 
is really saying or hinting at. She 
takes a poem of Billy Collins as her 
palimpsest, and in an anthology of 
other poets’ work introduces poems 
in a hands-on, eyes-focused exami- 
nation of the bones and flesh of 
poetry. This malleable approach 
is so relaxed and non-threaten- 
ing it dispels the anxiety for 
those for whom poetry is an un- 
familiar or scary exercise. 
Hurray for this easy bridge into 
poetry! 

In Otherwise Unseeable (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press), 
Betsy Sholl, former poet laure- 
ate of Maine, takes the voice of a 
woman wrestling, like Jacob, 
with the angels of contradiction 
and catastrophe. In language 
that is always brilliant, some- 
times Gothic, she cajoles us to 
ponder what we might shun— 
the rejected, the negligible, the 
inconsolable. This poetry is 
brave work, looking pain in the 
face and revealing a deep- 
hearted understanding of the 
human condition, not just its 
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surfaces but the profundity of suf- 
fering and deprivation. Somehow 
Sholl wrings out of this dysfunction 
an ancient music. It may be cathartic 
for her, and it certainly is for the 
reader. How can you look away from 
a writer who so vividly excavates her 
own soul? 

It’s hard to excerpt examples of 
her poems; they build in succeeding 
stanzas like memorial monuments. 
In the poem “Alms” about the whis- 
pered plea of a young beggar, she 
hears the “voice of God, going gnat 
small...Yes,/I gave the dollar. But I 
had seven// in my wallet, so clearly 
that voice wasn’t small enough, still 
someone/else’s sorrow, easy to 
brush off// till later that night in 
bed/Iheard it again...a failure, a lack, 
a lost chance.” Such melancholy 
beauty. 

Recently, [heard Hannah Faith 
Notess, a Seattle poet and editor, 
read from her new collection, Ghost 
House (Floating Bridge Press) at our 
wonderful independent bookstore, 
Village Books , whose program, Lit- 
erature Live, brings writers and 
speakers to Bellingham for readings 
from all over the country. In her po- 
ems, ghosts take the shape of en- 
emies, witches, heartaches, resur- 
rected memories, dreams and vi- 
sions, the sounds of trains in the 
night. 

Her language is spare. Some- 
times it feels pinched to the bare 
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bones of experience, but all the richer 
for the visions it evokes. It’s as if she 
finds it necessary to visit the dark 
crevices of life in order to disarm 
them, because that which is veiled 
or hidden has power and exposing 
it to the light of poetic inspection 
deprives it of much of its threat. 

Jamie Parsley is a poet and Epis- 
copal priest whose latest book, That 
Word (North Star Press), asks his 
readers to keep him company 
through a year of grieving for his 
dead father. The word of the title is 
“Goodbye,” and I have the sense that 
it took Father Parsley enormous emo- 
tional strength to dig up the bones of 
his mourning and ask us, “Can 
these bones live?” and “Can the ex- 
perience of loss add to the spectrum 
of human living?” 

These expressive, unsentimental 
poems constitute a way of coming to 
terms with dying and learning to cre- 
ate out of the loss that threatens to 
color and shape the rest of one’s life. 
Speaking of burying his father’s 
ashes, Parsley writes: “I walk into 
the trees he planted/where he 
placed each flowering twig /into the 
tilled earth...and there, with his 
shovel,/I dig into the roots...Here I 
put the box/and here it will stay, 
covered in roots/and dirt the con- 
sistency of tobacco.” 

And what can I say but “Alle- 
luia” to have in my hand Jeanne 
Murray Walker’s just-released”new 


and selected” Helping the Morning 
(WordFarm Press), which pulls to- 
gether poems from her previous 
seven books of poetry with some bril- 
liant new ones. Jeanne, who has re- 
ceived multiple awards for her es- 
says and poems, heads up the cre- 
ative writing program at U. of Dela- 
ware. 

Her generous writings echo the 
benevolent patterns of her life and 
teaching, and what poet Mark 
Jarman calls “her down-to-earth vi- 
sion of the transcendent.” I love it 
when poets of faith join their view of 
God’s heaven with their experiences 
of life on earth, offering us a large 
understanding of grace and beauty, 
often using ordinary, plain-spoken 
words. What insight turns pedes- 
trian experience into gold? What- 
ever it is, it touches everything she 
writes with the gleam of magic. 

She calls words “stubborn little 
boxcars lugging meaning across the 
rickety wooden bridge to the future.” 
In the title poem she writes, “Like the 
aperture of a camera, the morning 
opens/and keeps opening until the 
room is filled/ with rosy light, and I 
could believe//anything: that grass 
might turn green again,/that cloud 
the size of my hand/might swell, 
might drift in, bringing rain.” 

Pediatrician Brian Volck dis- 
plays his informed sense of physi- 
cal realities in his debut volume of 
poems, Flesh Becomes Word (Dos 


I love it when poets of faith join their view of God’s heaven with their 


experiences of life on earth, offering us a large understanding of grace 


and beauty, often using ordinary, plain-spoken words. 


Madres Press). The remarkable thing 
is that, as poet B. H. Fairchild ob- 
serves, in these poems flesh becomes 
word ina kind of predestined rever- 
sal. Volck finds the body essential in 
speaking of soul and spirit. His ex- 
perience in working as a pediatri- 
cian for the Indian Health Service in 
the Navajo nation allows him an au- 
thentic freedom in describing the 
physical body, often quite graphi- 
cally, which is all to the good. 

I usually dislike illus- 
trated poetry collections be- 
cause a visual image may 
short-circuit the reader’s 
imagination, supplying im- 
ages that the poem itself 
should bring to mind. How- 
ever, in this volume Brian 
Volck’s poetic art joins 
hands with that of his 
brother, John Volck, a skilled 
illustrator whose charcoal/ 
pencil drawings add a spe- 
cial dimension and are of- 
ten as evocative as the 
poet’s words. 

Finally, want to draw 
attention to anew book from 
Eliza Griswold, a journalist 
and poet who has spent 
time among women in Af- 
ghanistan, finding entry to 
their homes and lives in 
ways that would have been 
impossible for a man. Ac- 
companying her was 


Seamus Murphy, a photographer 
whose work gives us pictorial 
glimpses of the daily life—scenes in 
public buses, craggy deserts, goats 
among ruined houses, the stern faces 
of the men, the ghosts of women in 
burkas. Griswold’s book, I Am the 
Beggar of the World (Farrar, Straus, 
and Giroux) gives us examples of 
landays, brief oral (rarely written) po- 
ems that are shared among the 
Afghani women when public out- 


cries or laments would have been 
censured. This kind of shared ver- 
bal response is the only way many 
of these women have of relieving the 
tension and boredom of their drasti- 
cally restricted lives. 

Among themselves they are pas- 
sionate and outspoken about love 
and sex and marriage: “Listen, 
friends, and share my despair/my 
cruel father is selling me to an old 
goat with white hair.” “My love isa 
suicide bomber who stalks / 
the home of my heart and 
waits to attack.” “What have 
you done to me, God? /Oth- 
ers have blossomed. I stay 
tight as a bud.” “When my 
husband took another wife, I 
burned./I don’t care about 
the flames of hell since I’ve 
been spurned.” Here’s a 
groundbreaking book that 
will usher us out of our com- 
fort zones and introduce us 
to women who have never be- 
fore had a voice. 


Luci Shaw is Radix poetry edi- 
tor and poet in residence at 
Regent’s College in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. She is the au- 
thor of many volumes of poety 
and prose. Her most recent 
book is Adventure of Ascent: 
Field Notes from a Lifelong Jour- 
ney. 
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Film 


Calvary 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The new movie Calvary is a welcome 
surprise. A summer release with 
substance is rare and a movie re- 
spectful of Christianity even rarer. 

There’s a certain genre of warm- 
hearted movies about village life— 
scenic light comedies with eccentric é 
but charming characters. The Scot- ; 
tish Local Hero and the Irish Waking 
Ned Devine come to mind, as does 
the English TV show Doc Martin. 

The Irish drama Calvary is not 
that kind of movie. Its tone is darker 
and its purpose more serious. Set in 
a picturesque Irish village with a 
pub and a church as the two social 
centers, the film starts out in famil- 
iar territory. Father James, a priest 
from Dublin (powerfully portrayed 
by Brendan Gleeson) has come to 
serve as village priest and we're set 
to enjoy his outsider’s view of vil- 
lage life. 

The village has its share of local 
characters, but they’re more disturb- 
ing than charming. And, one of them 
is murderous. Hidden in the confes- 
sional, he tells Father James about 
years of childhood sexual abuse at 
the hands of a high-ranking priest. 
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This experience ruined his life and 
he’s decided that someone must pay. 

His abuser is long gone and no 
justice can be had there. He could 
avenge himself on other “bad” 
priests. But the man wants to pun- 
ish a good priest, someone innocent, 
as he had been as a boy. He’s de- 
cided to kill Father James in one 
week and tells him the exact time and 
place. 

The movie could be seen as a 
mystery— asking, “Who will do it” 
instead of “Who done it.” But the 
real mystery is how Father James will 
respond. Secrets revealed in the con- 
fessional are held in confidence, but 
this man has described a sin he’s 
still planning. It’s more threat than 
confession. 

Father James is a man both strong 
and wounded. Unlike the church 
bureaucrats he works with, he has a 
pastor’s heart. James had been a fam- 
ily man with a wife and a daughter. 
After his wife died he began drink- 
ing heavily and when he became so- 
ber, he joined the priesthood. His re- 
lationship with his grown daugh- 
ter, Fiona, is challenging but loving. 
And, although she has a troubled 
past, Fiona is one of the positive char- 
acters in the movie. 

Priests in Ireland held enormous 
power for centuries and in the wake 
of the pedophilia scandal, long- 
standing resentment is aimed at Fa- 
ther James. 

The village doctor, an atheist, 
goads the priest with arguments 
even he knows are tired, describing 
his cynicism as “one part human- 


ism and nine parts gallows humor.” 

The “Lord” of the local manor 
house isn’t noble in any sense. His 
money is self-made and how he de- 
fines himself. He brags about his 
priceless objects and hints that 
they’re paid for with ill-gotten 
gains, watching the priest’s reac- 
tions closely. Father James seems 
neither impressed nor judgmental 
and when the man offers a contri- 
bution to the church building fund, 
he accepts. A new church is needed 
because the old one was burned to 
the ground in a hellish conflagra- 
tion, presumably by the murderous 
man. But ina village filled with dark 
characters, who knows? 

One character, the town tempt- 
ress, flaunts her adulterous affairs 
in front of her husband and the 
whole village. The woman tells Fa- 
ther James that in past years she 
would have been considered “de- 
mon possessed.” Based on this clue 
(and the general atmosphere of the 
village) one reviewer suggests that 
the whole village might be demon- 
possessed. But taking that view 
seems to absolve the villagers of per- 
sonal moral responsibility. 

Yet, it’s true that the “good” 
people in the movie are all outsid- 
ers: the priest and his daughter, an 
American writer (the priest’s one 
friend in the village), and a visiting 
French woman. While vacationing 
in Ireland, this woman lost her hus- 
band in a terrible car accident. In 
the face of this loss, she doesn’t turn 
against God or the church. When 
Father James is called in to comfort 
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the woman, her faith encourages 
him. 

It’s tempting to say that Calvary 
is about crucifixion without resur- 
rection. But there are grace notes pro- 
vided by the French woman and the 
priest’s relationship with his daugh- 
ter. There are even hints that the in- 
sufferable “rich young ruler” has 
actually been listening to Father 
James and is beginning to change. 
Though bleak, the movie leaves hope 
for renewal and the possibility of 
new life. 

The film opens with a quote from 
St. Augustine about the two men on 
either side of Jesus on the cross: “Do 
not despair; one of the thieves was 
saved. Do not presume; one of the 
thieves was damned.” 

It comes down to a personal 
choice.There is no village of the 
damned, except in horror movies. 
Each person can choose redemption, 
gained through Calvary. 

It’s not clear whether the revenge- 
seeking villager was consciously 
aware of the Gospel parallel to his 
murderous intention, his insistence 
that an innocent person atone for the 
sins of others. It is clear that this was 
on the mind of John Michael 
McDonagh, the filmmaker who cre- 
ated this powerful contemporary 
meditation on the Gospel. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. She is also author of 
the book Finding Faith. 
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Paradise Outlaw 


Pieta Brown 
(Red House Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Iowa is not exactly a hotbed of 
singer-songwriter activity. Sure, the 
University of lowa in Iowa City is 
renowned for its creative writing 
program. And the city itself is a quiet 
burg of culture—not cornfield Iowa, 
but certainly off the beaten track for 
cultivating popular music. lowa- 
based artists keen on developing 
their music and garnering audi- 
ences tend to head for one coast or 
the other—New York or Los Ange- 
les. 

But Pieta Brown, who just re- 
leased her sixth album, the sublime 
Paradise Outlaw, has made Iowa her 
home base and is convinced her 
folk/alt-country/pop tunes—in- 
strumentally simple with a mysteri- 
ous lyrical depth—are all the better 
for it. A self-described rambler since 
she left home at 18, she lived for 
spells in New York, Quebec City, 
Arizona, Chile, and Mexico City be- 
fore returning to her birth land to 
begin her career—in the shadow of 
her legendary folk troubadour fa- 
ther, Greg Brown. 
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Music 


Growing up without a TV and not watching one even now, I feel 


like an outsider from modern America who wants to connect with 


people on a human level. 


In New York, the day before 
showcasing Paradise Outlaw at the 
Lower East Side club Rockwood 3, 
Brown took time to talk about her 
album and her songwriting muse 
that finds its gravity in lowa. “For 
most people, artistry is a response to 
where you are,” she said. “Living in 
Iowa is good, particularly in certain 
aspects of my daily life. It’s easy, al- 
lowing me to have my artistic brain 
space. I can pick up my guitar when 
I’m hearing a song coming in. 

When I lived in New York [1999- 
2001], I did temp jobs, waited tables, 
was taking it all in. I had a piano in 
my apartment, but I was barely pay- 
ing my bills. I didn’t have the mental 
space that I have now. I thought at 
that time, if I’m really going to pur- 
sue my music, I can’t do it in New 
York.” 

Pieta’s mother and father split 
up when she was 2. At the time, her 
dad was a struggling artist. Her 
single-parent mom put herself 
through medical school while rais- 
ing her daughter, first in lowa and 
then in Birmingham, Alabama. Cu- 


riously, both Brown’s parents came 
from strong church backgrounds. 
Her paternal grandfather had been 
an Open Bible pastor, who became a 
Methodist and then stopped preach- 
ing and became Baha’i. When grow- 
ing up, Pieta was immersed in 
Christocentic songs. She said, “There 
was a spiritual musical thing going 
on, especially with my father’s 
southern Iowa family jams, with a 
lot of music from the church as well 
as the folk tradition. My great- grand- 
father played banjo and my great- 
grandmother played pump organ. 
The music was almost mountain 
sounding, I guess because my grand- 
parents traveled to rural North Caro- 
lina a lot and picked up on the mu- 
sic there.” 

Her maternal grandfather was 
a Congregational minister in Bir- 
mingham. Her mother loved jazz, so 
Brown heard that when she was a 
young girl, becoming obsessed with 
Billie Holiday records. “Because I 
was hearing all this music all the 
time,” she said, “I’ve meshed it to- 
gether in how I play.” 


Even though her parents drifted 
from the institutionalized church, the 
spiritual sentiment resonates with 
Brown. “I think that’s part of the 
mystery in my music,” she said. “I 
don’t understand it all the way, but 
I’m a seeker. I didn’t grow up like 
my parents did going to church, but 
hearing all those songs, it was as if I 
were hearing it all from one step 
away.” 

Another major influence on the 
new album is Brown’s fascination 
with the ‘50s and ‘60s Beat Move- 
ment, especially the anti-hierarchi- 
cal poetry of Allen Ginsberg and 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, among oth- 
ers. The album title comes from John 
Tytell’s 1999 book, Paradise Outlaws: 
Remembering the Beats that Brown 
picked up ina used bookstore. It has 
photos of some of her favorite writ- 
ers and poets taken by Tytell’s wife, 
Mellon. “The Beats expanded my 
world,” Brown said. “I thought, this 
makes sense. High school doesn’t 
make sense, but this does. There was 
freedom in the words. The Beats were 
outlaws. That resonated with me. 
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You can’t turn on the news today or read the Internet or look on the 


streets and not be thinking about war. My songs aren’t about political 


activism, but about artistic activism. 


Growing up without a TV and not 
watching one even now, I feel like 
an outsider from modern America 
who wants to connect with people 
ona human level.” 

On Paradise Outlaw, Brown sings 
ina quiet, almost fragile voice that’s 
expressive, soulful, and knowing. 
While she’s an acoustic guitar 
player, on more than half the tunes 
she plays banjo (“I have a five-string 
open back old-timey banjo. My great- 
grandpa played one, so it’s a sound 
that’s in my psyche. It’s familiar and 
comforting. It’s an ancient and 
simple sound that I like”). 

Highlights on the new album 
include the bright, melodic “Flow- 
ers of Love,” the image-rich story 
“Ricochet,” the tender slow-tempo 
“Back to You,” the message of love 
“Receiver” (inspired by John Prine) 
and the haunting, meditative end- 
song, “Rise My Only Rose.” There’s 
also the longing song, “Heading 
Home,” a free-rambling portrait of 
her husband (and album co-pro- 
ducer) Bo Ramsey’s father, who re- 
cently passed away at 99, just a few 
days short of his 100th birthday. 
Brown sings, “Dancing like a little 
boy & an old man/Side by side, hand 
in hand.” On banjo, she brilliantly 
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covers her friend and admirer 
Mark Knopfler’s “Before Gas and 
TV” (a song from his 2009 Get 
Lucky album that reflects the fam- 
ily jams from her youth). She also 
duets with rasp-voiced pop singer 
Amos Lee on the country-infused 
“Do You Know?” that the two col- 
laborated on compositionally. 


There’s a strain of poetic socio- 
political sensibility throughout Para- 
dise Outlaw, especially on “Letter in 
Hand” (a soldier in a gray suit is 
mourned by people in black at a fu- 
neral after they received “a letter all 
the way from Washington,” begging 
the question “Will we lose what we 
have won?”) and on “Painter’s 
Hand” with the poignant lines: 
“Watched the world going blind/ 
Our country such a mess/Our his- 
tory astray.” 

When asked about those songs, 
Brown said, “There’s an element of 
paradise outlaw throughout the al- 
bum. You can’t turn on the news to- 
day or read the Internet or look on 
the streets and not be thinking about 
war. My songs aren’t about political 
activism, but about artistic activism. 
We’re all feeling that freedom is a big 
deal. None of us have the perfect defi- 
nition for it. It’s always shifting. So 
what I’m trying to do with my music 
is have a conversation about it.” 


Dan Ouellette is the Radix music colum- 
nist. His book, Bruce Lundvall: Playing 
by Ear has been published by 
ArtistShare (artistshare.com) and is 
available at amazon.com. 


Announcement 


Yes, we have seen the studies, sepia strokes 
across yellowed parchment, the fine detail 

of hand and breast and the fall of cloth— 
Michelangelo, Caravaggio, Titian, El Greco, 
Rouault—each complex madonna positioned, 
sketched, enlarged, each likeness plotted at last 
on canvas, layered with pigment, like the final 


draft of a poem after thirty-nine roughs. 


But Mary, virgin, had no sittings, no chance 

to pose her piety, no novitiate for body or 

for heart. The moment was on her unaware: 

the Angel in the room, the impossible demand, 

the response without reflection. Only one 

word of curiosity, echoing Zechariah’s How? 

yet innocently voiced, without request for proof. 
The teen head tilted in light, the hand 

trembling a little at the throat, the candid 

eyes, wide with acquiescence to shame and glory— 


“Be it unto me as you have said.” 


—Luci Shaw 


(Originally published in Polishing the Petoskey Stone and reprinted with 
permission.) 
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The Last Word 


Modern Art and the Life of a Culture: 


Moving beyond Rookmaaker 


Jonathan A. Anderson and William A. Dyrness 


One of the many factors contrib- 
uting to the critical estrangement 
between modern art and religion 
in the twentieth century was the 
relative paucity of religious 
voices in modern art history and 
criticism. The artistic avant-garde 
may well have been aggressively 
disentangling itself from Western 
religious (Christian) traditions 
and institutions, but the acts of 
estrangement were certainly re- 
ciprocated: well-educated, de- 
voutly Christian people seem to 
have collectively shunned the 
modern art discourse for much of 
the twentieth century, and 
thereby contributed very little to 
the construction of its primary 
methods and narratives. 
Christians from across the de- 
nominational spectrum tended to 
see modern art as antagonistic to 
religious belief and, frankly, so 
too did many historians of mod- 
ern art. There are a handful of ex- 
ceptions, but generally the writing 
that has been most formative to de- 
veloping the “grain” of the most im- 
portant histories of modern art—es- 
pecially those written from the 1920s 
through the 1990s—were con- 
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H.R. ROOKMAAKER 


structed with little critical reflection 
on the religious and theological im- 
plications of the artworks in ques- 
tion. 

In the 1960s and ’70s a handful 
of Christian academics began to 


emerge into this space of mutual 
estrangement and attempted to 
engage modern art from a 
range of Christian positions. The 
most influential of these scholars 
was Hendrik (Hans) Roelof 
Rookmaaker (1922-1977), profes- 
sor of art history at the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam (where one 
of the present authors—Bill— 
studied with him in the 1970s). 
Rookmaaker began speaking 
and writing about Christianity 
and modern art at a time when few 
people were and with a rare forth- 
rightness and charisma. Aesthet- 
ics philosopher Calvin Seerveld 
(Rainbows for a Fallen World) 
was perhaps his most significant 
peer in this respect. Rookmaaker 
traveled and lectured widely in 
Britain and the United States dur- 
ing the 1960s and ’70s, attracting 
a great number of young Chris- 
tians to his views. For many 
evangelicals his lectures and es- 
says became the primary means of 
understanding modern art—and vi- 
sual and musical culture more gen- 
erally—as a viable and vital arena 
for serious Christian thinking and 
participation. 


Rookmaaker eventually devel- 
oped these lectures into his best- 
known and most influential work, 
Modern Art and the Death ofa Culture, 
a popular-level account of modern 
art that appeared in 1970 and then 
in a revised edition in 1973. This 
book served two primary aims: (1) it 
was an argument for a renewed 
Christian participation in the visual 
arts, and (2) it was an argument fora 
particular interpretation of modern 
art history. 

On the one hand, the book is 
aimed at adjusting pervasive as- 
sumptions and attitudes about the 
visual arts on the part of North At- 
lantic Christians—ultimately, it is a 
kind of rally cry for Christians to re- 
engage the visual arts and the atten- 
dant academic discourses about the 
arts. Rookmaaker laments that “for 
so long Christians have taken no 
part in artistic discussion or activ- 
ity,” which he attributes to chronic 
deficiencies and failures in theologi- 
cal thinking—particularly with re- 
gard to the Western church unwit- 
tingly imbibing “gnostic” and “mys- 
tical” streams of thought that pit 
spirituality and holiness against 
materiality and embodiment. 

He sees these streams spilling 
across denominational lines, and he 
devotes a significant portion of the 
book (and his career) to redressing 
these theologies with a more thor- 
oughgoing “Reformation attitude.” 
He argues that one of the principal 
insights of Reformed Christianity is 
that it refuses to think along bina- 
ries that divide the spiritual from the 
material: “there is no duality be- 
tween a higher and a lower, between 
grace and nature. 

This world is God’s world. He 
created it, He sustains it, He is inter- 
ested in it. He called the work of His 
hands good in the very beginning. 
Nothing is excluded.” Thus the only 
truly Christian duality, he contends, 
exists between “the kingdom, the 
rule, the realm of God and the king- 
dom of darkness. . . two opposite 
ways, one as God wants, the other 
against His will.” Only when the 
contemporary church gets these du- 


“There is no duality between a higher and a 


lower, between grace and nature. This world is 


God's world. He created it, He sustains it, He is 


interested in it. He called the work of His hands 


good in the very beginning. Nothing is excluded” 


—Hans Rookmaaker 


alities right will it have the resources 
to think more deeply and rigorously 
about art, according to Rookmaaker. 

On the other hand, coupled 
with this call for a Christian 
reengagement in the arts, 
Rookmaaker’s work also presents a 
particular narration and interpreta- 
tion of modern art history. At the 
outset of Modern Art and the Death of 
a Culture Rookmaaker articulates the 
governing premise of his narrative: 
“the issues at stake [in modern art] 
are not just cultural and intellectual 
but spiritual. 

What is involved is a whole way 
of thinking that leaves out of ac- 
count, and so largely negates, vital 
aspects of our humanity and our 
understanding of reality.” Packed 
into these lines are the contours of 
both his method and his thesis: 
First—and this is his primary con- 
tribution—he believes that an ad- 
equate account of modern art must 
at some point interpret the spiritual 
and theological implications of the 
works in question. 

Because modern art is a human 
enterprise, Rookmaaker argues, it is 
also intrinsically charged with spiri- 
tual concerns and operates on theo- 
logical levels of meaning—and it will 
not adequately be understood until 
interpreted as such. Second, in these 
lines we already glimpse his chief 
complaints about modern art. 
Namely, he believed that modern art 


was fundamentally dehumanizing 
(negating “vital aspects of our hu- 
manity”) and disorienting (belittling 
“our understanding of reality”). 

He interprets the flattening, com- 
pressing, distorting, and fracturing 
of visual space in modernist paint- 
ing as manifesting and promoting a 
flattened, compressed, distorted, and 
fractured valuation of the realities of 
the things pictured—which he finds 
particularly troubling as it pertains 
to the handling of the human form. 
He believed that modernism rightly 
revolted against the materialism and 
scientism of the Enlightenment but 
did so without recourse to God, and 
thus it found itself adopting increas- 
ingly nihilistic positions. 

Despite his relentless evangelical 
optimism, the history of modernism 
that Rookmaaker unfolds from his 
premises is thoroughly declinist (as 
might be guessed from the book’s 
title). The net effect of the book is, as 
art historian Daniel Siedell has ar- 
gued, “to drive a significant wedge 
between the past of nihilistic mod- 
ern art and a future where Christian 
artists can shape culture.” 

Like Rookmaaker, we believe that 
spiritual concerns and theological 
meanings are in play (and at stake) 
throughout modern art, and the ex- 
tent to which these levels of mean- 
ing have been ignored in the primary 
literature of the discipline is the ex- 
tent to which its histories remain 
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underinterpreted.The crises 
and labors of modernism 
were, among other things, 
theological crises and labors. 
However, we also need to de- 
part from Rookmaaker at sev- 
eral points. 

While we acknowledge his 
many valuable contributions, 
there are serious problems 
with Rookmaaker’s account 
that must also be acknow]l- 
edged: it doesn’t hold up very 
well in terms of its critical 
method (he retains a fairly tra- 
ditional pictorial hermeneutic 
that greatly constrains his re- 
sources for interpreting twen- 
tieth-century artworks), nor in 
terms of its reductive narration 
of the history (the word “ab- 
surd” appears dozens of times 
in the book and tends to flat- 
ten numerous artists to the di- 
mensions of caricature). His 
narrative of decline sweeps up 
a number of works that de- 
serve much more sustained— 
even affirmative—theological reflec- 
tion. 

In our current work-in-progress, 
abook entitled Modern Art and the Life 
of a Culture, we are attempting such 
reflection through a series of critical 
interventions into the modernist 
canon, offering reconsiderations of 
modern and contemporary art his- 
tory with special attention to the en- 
during theological concerns running 
through it. This objective places us 
in at least two different contexts si- 
multaneously and demands that it 
function persuasively in both: 

On the one hand, we are mod- 
estly challenging the standard his- 
tories of modern art that have largely 
excluded religion from their ac- 
counts. And thus ours is a modestly 
revisionist account of the history of 
modern art. We make no presump- 
tion to a comprehensive treatment, 
but we do attempt to trace some long 
and significant threads of religious 
and theological thinking that run 
through the past two centuries of 
Western art—threads which have 
been largely neglected or quietly 
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needs no justification 


H.R. Rookmaaker 


taken for granted in the scholarship. 
In one of his various publications 
about the estrangement of art and 
religion, art critic James Elkins urges 
his readers to recognize that “[t]he 
pressure of history is crucial; it has 
to be decided before it can be pos- 
sible to seriously weigh academic 
and non-academic descriptions of 
religion and art.” 

The prerequisite to “decide” the 
history is overstated, but he is cer- 
tainly right that the discourse of “re- 
ligion and art” remains inept and 
generally irrelevant until it can dem- 
onstrate compelling explanatory 
power with respect to (1) what actu- 
ally happened in art over the past 
century or two and (2) the primary 
discourses that have been used to 
understand it up to this point. 

It may well be that the history of 
twentieth-century art was full of sig- 
nificant theological pressures and 
“cross-pressures” (to borrow a term 
from philosopher Charles Taylor) 
that demand more careful interpre- 
tation (far more than has been articu- 
lated up to this point). But the mea- 


sure of such claims will be the 
degree to which the historical 
and critical analyses pro- 
duced are able to persuasively 
account for the artworks them- 
selves. And these accounts are 
revisionist only to the extent 
that once they are accounted 
for the warp and woof of the 
history begins to read some- 
what differently. 

On the other hand, our 
work is also challenging many 
of the attempts by previous 
Christian scholars and com- 
mentators to theologically in- 
terpret the histories of modern 
art. Christian engagements 
with modern art history have 
generally populated an alter- 
native subcultural discourse 
of its own, one that has been 
almost entirely ignored in the 
mainline academic art dis- 
course. 

We acknowledge, engage, 
and inevitably participate in 
this subculture, but it is also 

necessary to move beyond it. Partici- 
pants in this discourse have too of- 
ten allowed a fairly narrow set of 
critical gestures to determine and 
constrain their postures toward 
modernism. Because this discourse 
is so diverse and complex, we do well 
to foster a greater critical agility and 
creativity, allowing for the wide 
range of responsive gestures be- 
tween resistance and celebration. 


Jonathan A. Anderson is an artist, art 
critic, and associate professor of art at 
Biola University, where he has been 
teaching since 2006. 


William A. Dyrness is the author of Vi- 
sual Faith, Reformed Theology and Visual 
Culture, Poetic Theology: God and the Po- 
etics of Everyday Life, and many other 
books. 


Adapted from Modern Art and the Life of 
a Culture by William Dyrness and 
Jonathan A. Anderson. To be published 
by InterVarsity Press. Used by permis- 
sion. www.ivpress.com 
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Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
have nothing to say about the soul and as a result the 
modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope in a culture that has lost its way. 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 
wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, theology, 
psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 
formation. They are written by some of the outstanding 
authors whose work has graced our pages over the 
years: 


Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 
Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho, 
Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
Guinness, Virginia Hearn, Walter Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark Labberton, 
Henri Nouwen, Earl Palmer, Susan Phillips, Dan 
Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 
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Get “In Deep” — 


“In Deep” is a print by Maj-Britt Hilstrom, 
an extraordinary artist and chair of the Radix 
board. The image is of a Tilapia, a fish found 
in the Sea of Galilee, also called “St. Peter’s 
fish,”after the Gospel account of Peter 
finding a coin in a fish’s mouth. 

Hilstrom’s works have been exhibited 
nationally and internationally.Collections 
include, the University of California, 
Berkeley; the University of Michigan; and the 
Library of Congress. 

The image is 7”x 5” ona 14”x 15” sheet of 
paper.The intaglio print utilizes the solar 
etching method (using the sun to etch the 
plate instead of acid) on French Rives BFK 
archival neutral pH paper. We're selling the 
prints for $50 each froma limited edition of 
40 copies. 

Hilstrom’s work normally sells for much 
more than we’re charging and all proceeds go to Radix, a gift from Maj-Britt to the magazine and to our readers. 
You can view more of her work at www.maj-britthilstrom.com. Please send your check to Radix marked “anniversary 
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